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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH where a bunch of grapes was suspended on a 
staff, and carried upon the shoulders of two 
men, shows how enormously large the bunch- 
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be cultivated with success in the open air, 
without being nailed up against walls ; while 
here, in our hot climate, the vines would 
searcely bear that kind of training without 
being burnt up, especially if exposed to the 
south. Whereas the winters in England are 
not so severe, and are more moist than ours, 
and therefore the vine is not so apt to perish 





For “ The Friend.” 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE VINE. 
¢ No. 2. ) 
The observations I propose making upon 


this subject, are not intended particularly for|¢.om the cold and exposure there as with| 


“he climate of England is not very favour- | 
able for the growth of the vine, and it cannot | 


cally declared, in describing the peaceful and 
flourishing state of the kingdom of Israel dur- 
ing the reign of Solomon, that * Judah aad Is- 
rael dwelt safely, every man under his vine 
and under his fig-tree, from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba.” The source of enjoyment thus men- 
tioned to record the happy state of the Jew- 
ish nation, may be, with reference to the 
vine, literally possessed by the greater por- 
tion of the inhabitants of this country. 

“The management of this plant, is, in it- 
self, also one of the most pleasing and most 
interesting branches of horticultural practice. 
And it may with truth be asserted, that of all 
the occupations that can be resorted to for the 
purposes of recreation, those connected with 
the garden are the most delightful. 


those who may contemplate planting a vine- 
yard, or otherwise engaging largely in the 


business ; but rather for the information of | ’ ‘cal Treatis “aletweat 
farmers ‘and their sons, and such others aco ; ee terse See 
’ of the Grape Vine,” is expressed in such ap- 
may possess a snug house and yard, or gar- | 
den, and who might desire to be initiated into} ; 


the art of cultivating the vine with success, 
as well for the purpose of increasing the shade 
and comfort of their premises, as for the plea- 
sure to be derived from the gratification of a 
refined taste, in thus contributing to the 
growth and improvement of one of the most 


delightful fruits which is produced in any 
clime. 


us. ‘** From these, indeed, spring many of the 
The following extract from ‘ Clement! most elegant enjoyments of life, and the exer- 
cise of them is at once a source of health, of 
contentment, and of unalloyed and tranquilli- 
zing pleasure. So congenial to our ideas of 
account of the advantages and pleasure to be | happiness is the recreation afforded by a gar- 
derived from its cultivation, that I trust I |den, that there is scarcely any one to whom 
may be excused for quoting it, as introducto- | the possession of it is not an object of desire.” 
ry to the practical observations which it is} —Pages 14-19. 
designed hereafter to give. In the following essays upon the culture of 
“Of all the productions of the vegetable |the vine, I propose to combine the opinions 
world, which the skill and ingenuity of man | and recommendations of various authors with 
have rendered conducive to his comfort, and| my own practical experience, observations, 
to the enlargement of the sphere of his enjoy-|and reflections. As it is well known that 


propriate language, and gives such a glowing 





he vine is celebrated from the earliest ments and the increase of his pleasurable gra-| much that has been written upon the subject, 


history, by both sacred and profane writers, 
as one of the choicest gifts of Heaven. Sy- 
ria* is generally believed to be the natural 
and original home of the grape, and there 
have been well authenticated accounts of sin- 
gle bunches being grown there, that have 
weighed upwards of forty pounds! The Sy- 
rian grape has been grown in England, (under 
glass, of course,) to weigh as heavy as nine- 
teen pounds per bunch. And the account that 


| tifications, THE VINE stands forward as the |is not of practical adaptation to our country, 
| most pre-eminently conspicuous. Its quick-|on the one hand, and generally too specula- 
|ness of growth—the great age to which it|tive and theoretical for ordinary culture, on 
will live; so great, indeed, as to be unknown |the other. At the same time there is much 
—its almost total exemption from all those | useful information that may be culied from 
adverse contingencies which blight and dimin- | writers on the garden practice, which may be 
ish the produce of other fruit-bearing trees— | successfully applied in ordinary culture to our 
its astorishing vegetative powers—its won-| native grapes, if discrimination and judgment 
derful fertility—and its delicious fruit, appli- | are exercised. But, after all, practice and 
cable to so many purposes, and agreeable to | experience will soon enable any one who pos- 


is furnished in the Bible, [Numb. xiii. 23, 24]| g)) palates, in all its varied shapes, combine | sesses the slightest taste for the pursuit, to 





*In Syria the grape succeeds so well, that it has 
been by some considered its native country. For cer- 
tain varieties, the plains of Syria would be too hot, but 
all would find resepcetively a suitable climate in the va- 


to mark it out as one of the greatest blessings | apply the following suggestions in such man- 
bestowed by Providence to promote the com-| ner, as to insure an ample reward for their 
: - | oe . 
fort and enjoyment of the human race. owe labour, and patience. 
| 


Tt is quite proba- 
“From the remotest records of antiquity, 


ble that some parts of my theory may be ob- 


ried temperatures of the mountain slopes; so that, in| the vine has been celebrated in all ages as| jected to by those of more experience, and 


common with some other countries, Syria may be in. 
cluded in the range of the natural growth of the vine. 
In no country have grapes been produced, equal to Sy- 
ria as regards the size of the berries and extraordinary 
weight of the binches. At Damascus, bunches are oft- 
en found to weigh each from twenty to thirty pounds. 
This would appear incredible, were it not for the corro- 
boration afforded by an instance of horticultural skill in 
England. In 1781, a bunch of the variety of thick- 
skinned white grape, called the Syrian, was grown by 
Mr. Speechly, at Welbeck, and weighed nineteen and a 
half pounds, It was upwards of 21 inches in length, 
and 19 inches across the shoulders. A similar produc- 
tion has not since resulted from artificial means. Mo- 
dern travellers relate having seen bunches of grapes in 
the mountains of Judea, which measured half an ell in 


length.—Penny Cyclopedia, vol. xi. page 357. 


the type of plenty and the symbol of happi-|that great improvementg may be suggested 
ness. The pages of Scripture abound with| throughout; this is quite possible; in such 
allusions to the fertility of the vine, as emble-| case, none will entertain them with more 
matical of prosperity; and it is emblemati- pleasure than myself. I make no pretensions 
to my recommendations being the best that 
* There was an abundance of fine vineyards and ex-/ can be adopted ; but am convinced they are 


cellent grapes in Palestine. How large this fruit was | adequate for the purpose of insuring good 
in that country we may jodge from the bunch of | 5 


grapes that was cut in the valley of Eshcol, and was | crops of fruit ; let others improve them if pos- 
brought upon a staff between two men, to the camp of | Stble. 
Israel at Kadeshbarnea. ‘Travellers relate that there| In selecting the particular description of 


snd Pliny effren the came.” Somerafirrn thet in the | STPe> *9 best adapted to withstand the vicis- 
valley of Esheol eee ase bande of grapes to be situdes of our climate, I would recommend 


found still of ten and twelve pounds.—Cruden, page | the native varieties only; which, although 
204. much inferior to some of the foreign, in point 
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of richness, flavour, and all the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the fruit in its greatest perfec- 
tion, are nevertheless, when properly culti- 
vated, as much superior to the same fruit 
when uncultivated, as the finest Black Ham- 
burg is to the Isabella. 

There are in common use in this vicinity, 
four varieties of native grapés; viz., the 
Catawba, Isabella, Powell or Bland, and the 
Elsinburgh. The Powell grape, although 
said by some to be rather the finest of the 
four named, is the most delicate, and the fruit 
is apt to blight. ‘The two first named are, in 
my opinion, decidedly the best, though the 
Elsinburg isa very sweet and excellent small 
grape, yet not susceptible of such improve- 
ment in size and flavour as the first named. 
They may be raised in any quantities all 
around and over the tops of your houses, and 
will produce bushels of choice fruit with pro- 
per attention, without interfering with any 
other kimd, and at the same time contribute 
vastly to the beauty and comfort of your buil- 
dings by their foliage, while in the autumn 
they will richly repay their care-taker with 
an abundance of fruit, which may be kept in 
dry saw-dust, or shavings, in a dry and cool 
room through the winter. 

It should be distinctly understood, however, 
that the fruit of the description of vine above 
referred to, when properly cultivated, is a 


be carried sufficiently high to allow the air|mine are pretty well, Johnne lively, ‘Tomme 
free scope below the rafters, or horizontal|—a lovely, large child, and my grandson 
part of the frame which they are intended to| Springett—a mere Saracen, his sister a beau- 
support. ‘These upright posts should not be|ty.” It was seldom he wrote in so cheerful a 
less than twelve or fifteen feet in height eee in reference to this son: his tone was 
the ground; and in the country, where there| generally that of anxiety and sorrow. His 
is plenty of room, the better plan is to extend | corruption he counted a large part of the price 
the rafters from the scantling which rests|which Pennsylvania had cost him, for it took 
upon the top of the posts, at any angle from|place when he was absent from him, and en- 
30 to 40 degrees towards the house, over the|gaged in America. ‘“ Pennsylvania,” he ex- 
roof of the piazza, or over the tops of the se-|claimed, “has cost me dearer in my poor 
cond story windows, if you please. This|child, than all other considerations. The 
plan, while it is one of the best for maturing| Lord pity and save in his great love. I yet 
the fruit, affords also the advantages of a de-|jhope.” But he was destined to disappoint- 
lightful shade about the buildings. ment. Accounts of wasteful extravagance 
When shade is not desirable or necessary,|soon reached his ears. Notwithstanding 
the upright or perpendicular trellis answers|James Logan’s congratulations, he was most 
as well for the fruit, perhaps, as any other ;;unhappy in some of his associates from the 
and is therefore more particularly adapted to first, and in none more so than his chief fel- 
gardens or yards; in the latter case, they|low passenger across the Atlantic—Deputy 
should be made about twelve feet high, and|Governor Evans, who came out to fill the va- 
the slats or lattice nailed on at the distance |cancy caused by the death of Hamilton. Penn 
of eight or ten inches apart, commencing, say|was greatly deceived in him. He had com- 
two feet from the ground. mended him to Logan as “ a young man, not 
In subsequent numbers I will treat of soil,|above six and twenty, but sober and sensible, 
planting, and pruning, of which the last is by|the son of an old friend that loved me not a 
far the most important, and that on which/little. He will be discreet, advisable, and es- 
the successful cultivation of the vine mainly | pecially by the best of our friends.” Instead 
depends. of this he proved to be a man of irregular and 
J. S. {debasing habits, and altogether a most unsuit- 
able companion for young Penn, as was soon 








(To be continued.) 


very different article from the small, tough, = made notorious enough. 

pulpy. sour, and seedy article that is common- For ‘* The Friend.” On the 16th of Eleventh month, 1704, the 
y offered in our markets during the Ninth Proprietor writes to his Secretary from Lon- 
month, which is mostly plucked long before PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. don : 


maturity, or rather, from vines incapable of (Continued from page 354.) 
maturing themmat all, On the contrary, the 
fruit grown upon the principles hereafter to 
be detailed, will be found at the proper sea- 
son as large, sweet, juicy, crisp, and high-fla- 
voured, as many of the choice varieties of the 
foreign grape. 

The cultivation of the vine may be proper- 
ly divided into four branches, which we shall 
treat of under the separate heads of Aspect ; 
Soil ; Planting, and Pruning. 

Ist. The aspect refers to the position into 
which the vine is trained, with reference to 
the influence of the sun and the weather. 
Thus, if the best aspect can be obtained with- 
out inconvenience or interference with the 
arrangements of outbuildings, it is desirable 
to adopt it seasonably. If the garden or yard 
is to be the location of the trellis, it should 
range north and south, so as to present the 
broadside to the east and west; by this ar- 
rangement, the vines will receive the benefit 
of the morning and evening sun, while they 
will be comparatively screened from its in- 
tense rays at mid-day. This mode refers 
more particularly to the upright, or perpen- 
dicular trellis. It may be here mentioned, 
that the morning sun is considered by far the 
most beneficial for the growth of the vines 
and maturing of the fruit. But any aspect, 
varying from north-east and around southerly 
to the north-west, will answer for the native 
vines, provided the trellis is made sufficiently 
high to admit of a free circulation of air 
around and under the vines. It is a common 
mistake to construct the horizontal trellis too 

low ; whereas the perpendicular posts should 


“I think I may say I have all thy letters, 
Although William Penn, so early after his|as well private as public, from my son, John 
arrival in England, advised James Logan of| Askew, &c. - A melancholy [treatise} enough, 
his intention to send out his son William, the | always upon my poor child. Pennsylvania 
latter did not sail before midsummer, 1703.| began it here by my absence, and there it is 
The first impression he made in Pennsylvania. accomplished, with expense, disappointment, 
was not altogether unfavourable, and Samuel | ingratitude, and poverty ; the Lord uphold 
Preston writes thus of him, to Jonathan Dick-| me under these sharp and heavy burdens, with 
inson, in Jamaica :-—“ Our young landlord, to|his free Spirit. I should have been glad of 
say true, in my judgment discovers himself|an account of his expenses, and more of arent 
his father’s eldest son; his person, his sweet-|roll, that I may know what I have to stand 
ness of temper, and elegance of speech, are| upon, and help myself with. He is my great- 
no small demonstrations thereof. But I wish/est affliction, for his soul’s, and my posteri- 
him more of his zeal.” And Logan writes to|ty’s and family’s sake.” 
his father :—‘* Thy son’s voyage hither, I} But acts of wanton extravagance were, un- 
hope will prove to the satisfaction of all, and| happily, not the most disreputable deeds of 
to his, and therefore thy happiness. It isan) young Penn. He had thrown off the religious 
excellent [excessive ?] stock of good nature| profession of his father, and having no confi- 
that in a great measure has led him out into|dence in his peaceful principles, undertook, 
his youthful sallies, when too easily prevailed| with Governor Evans, to form a military force 
on —, and the same, I hope, when seasoned | for the defence of the colony. As one induce- 
with the influence of his prevailingly better| ment to enlist, they promised volunteers ex- 
judgment, with which he is well stored, will |emption from the service of the nightly watch 
happily conduct him into the channel of his|—an office then filled by the citizens. ‘This 
duty to God, to himself, and to thee. led to some animosity—the watch deeming 
‘‘He is very well received, and seldom|the exemption invidious. Penn and the Gov- 
fails of drawing love where he comes, “Tis|ernor met their coadjutors at Enoch Story’s 
his good fortune to be withdrawn from those | tavern—a kind of rendezvous, with which, by 
temptations that have been too successful over |the way, the Proprietor had been particularly 
his natural sweetness and yielding temper with | fearful of his son’s becoming familiar. “ En- 
his associates.” treat our friends to gain him all they can,” 
He was a married man, and had three chil-|he said in a letter to Logan, “ and never 
dren at the time of his visit to America, ac-|speak or report anything of him to his dispa- 
cording to a letter of his father’s, speaking of| ragement behind his back, but tell him of it, 
the birth of the youngest, “‘ which,” he says,|and he has that reasonableness and temper in 
“ he has called William ; so that now we are|him, to take it kindly. Be as much as possi- 
major, minor, and minimus. I bless the Lord,|ble in his company. For that reason sufler 
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him not to be in any public house after the 
allowed hours.” 

The animosity between the watch and the 
militia resulted in a fray, in which the Gover- 
nor and young Penn were personally engaged. 
Isaac Norris thus notices the affair in a letter 
to a friend, 27th 9br, 1704 :—* William Penn, 
Jr. is quite gone off from Friends. He bein 
in company with some extravagants, that beat 
the watch at Enoch Story’s, was presented 
with them. Which unmannerly and disre- 
spectful act, (as he takes it,) gives him great 
disgust, and seems a waited occasion. He 
talks of going home in the Jersey man-of-war 
next month. I wish things had been better, 
or he had never come.” 

James Logan, who, as the fast friend of his 
father, felt vexed at the course pursued by the 
authorities, gives a more particular account 




































blows upon him as a slanderer, when he dis-| was partly the ground of their quarrel [he 
closed his quality.” says] against him, added to his not being of 

Young Penn quickly fulfilled his threat, | their opinion.” “I would have you well con- 
and scornfully forsook a country where raok | sider these things, and think how ill they will 
did not entitle him to violate the rules of mo-| sound in the ears of a government at home, 
rality. The master spirit having retreated | that are not of principles like yours, and who 
from the field, the militia, as Logan wrote, | will aptly believe your inclination is as much 
not very long after, “was utterly knocked | for persecution as others, durst you publicly 
on the head,” the soldiers taking great offence | own it. I should be sorry they should force 
at the Governor, who, “ at a general muster, | me to things quite contrary to my inclination. 
though they took a great deal of pains to ac-| But as my honour has been injured, I’m re- 
quit themselves, left them without giving any | Solved to have justice done me, or run all ha- 
of them the least treat /” zards, without conseration to relation, friend, 

So much for the first military movements] or interest in the country.” 
in Pennsylvania. Happy, had all such been} His prejudice against Friends led him to 
equally harmless. But how remarkable that|impute to them what was not their due, 
the first attempt of the kind should have been| Their objection to a militia did not induce 
by the son of him, who had so successfully | them to offer any other resistance than argu- 
demonstrated to the world the excellence of a| ment and persuasion ; the active and physical 
government devoid of military support. It is| opponents of the military were what were de- 
singular, that as late as 1731, Logan should|signated as the church men. Friends were 
be able to write thus upon this subject : passive. The churchmen not relishing a Qua- 

“There is not, I think, one regular com-| ker government, though they had voluntarily 
pany on all the British continent, except those |come under it, and knowing that one of the 
at Port Royal in Acadia, and some companies | objections urged against it in England was 
in New York; two of them in the city of the want of military defence, were not willing 
New York, and two at Albany, at 150 miles| to have that feature removed, as it would les- 
distance. ‘These are kept in such a manner| sen the chance of change. So that, singular- 
that they would be of no great service, if ly enough, the churchman opposed the mili- 
wanted, for sometimes even new-born children | tary principles of the pseudo-Quaker, yet the 
have been listed in them, for the sake of| vengeance of the latter was to be wreaked 

ay upon the poor Quakers. Happily the oppor- 
tunity was not afforded him. 

He also was ambitious of a military and 
parliamentary station in the parent govern- 
ment; to which his father alludes in a letter, 
written under great affliction, in 1705, to 
James Logan. 

“ What with the load of unworthy spirits 
with you, and some not much better here, 
with my poor son’s going into the army or 
navy, as well as getting into parliament, 
through so many tests and checks upon his 
morals, as well as education; with the load 
of debt hardly to be answered, from the diffi- 
culty of getting in what I have a right to, of 
twice the value, (which is starving in the 
midst of bread,) my head and heart are filled 
sufficiently with trouble. Yet the Lord up- 
holds my head, and Job’s over-righteous and 
mistaken friends have not sunk my soul from 
its confidence in God.” 

Two years after this, William seems to 
have promised better, and revived the dying 
hopes of his father, who then writes :—‘* We 
are entering, (or it seems likely we shall en- 
ter,) into nearer friendship than before, he 
knowing the world and duty to a father better. 
For he has been of no use, but much expense 
and grief to me many ways, and years too— 
losing him before I found him—being not of 
that benefit to me that some sons, and ’tis well 
known I was, to my father, before I married. 
But oh! if he will yet recommend himself, 
and show himself a good child, and a true 
friend, I shall be pleased, and leave the world 
with less concern for him and the rest also.” 


(To be continued.) 
. 


“It was proposed for an encouragement, 
that all persons who would enlist themselves, 
should be exempted from all services of the 
wards, as watching, constables, &c. ; and ac- 
cordingly the Governor issued a proclama- 
tion for that purpose. Upon this, those of 
the church party, who desired to discourage 
a militia, refused likewise to watch, because 
others were exempt, and thereby gave much 
occasion to discourse of the proclamation. 
Not long after this, the watch, meeting with 
a company at Enoch Story’s tavern, in which 
some of the militia officers were, a difference 
arose, which ended with some rudeness. Next 
night, the watch, coming again to the same 
place, and thy son happening to be in compa- 
ny there, a fray ensued, which ended with the 
watch’s retiring. ‘This, with all persons con- 
cerned in it, was taken notice of the next 
Mayor’s Court that sat, which was the 3rd of 
this month, [Ninth month,] and not any re- 
gard had to names by the Grand Jury, be- 
yond whom it did not pass. The indignity, 
however, put upon the eldest son of the found- 
er of their corporation, so early after the date 
of their charter, is looked upon by most mod- 
erate men to be very base ; and by himself, 
the Governor, and all others concerned in the 
government, not quite of their party, is deep- 
ly resented as a thing exceedingly provok- 
ing.” 

It appears by minutes of council, that the 
mayor und some of his officers, having come 
to suppress the riot, it was attempted to make 
them parties to it, and thereby disqualify 
them from sitting in judgment upon the offen- 
ders. Accordingly it was ordered by council, 
Governor Evans presiding, that the mayor, 
recorder, and an alderman, should be called 

before the board the day after the disturb- 
ance; but upon hearing them, council decided 
that they were no otherwise concerned than 
their duty required, and the affair was suffered 
to take its regular course. The Governor no 
doubt was not a little chagrined at this, espe- 
cially if it be true, as tradition relates, that 
Joseph Wilcox, the alderman in question, had 
availed himself of the darkness of the street, 
the lights having been extinguished, to fail in 
recognising the chief magistrate, and had giv- 
en him “a severe drubbing, redoubling his 





























This sad deserter from the principles of his 
father, had his good qualities, which had so 
strongly engrafted him into the natural affec- 
tions of a most tender-hearted parent, that al- 
though he could not, and would not, justify 
his son, he could not but partake of the feel- 
ings expressed by Logan ; and not having yet 
abandoned the hope of his restoration, and 
looking forward to his succession in the Pro- 
prietorship, as eldest born, he also feared the 
effect which this affront might have upon his 
administration of the government. 

“ | justify not my son’s folly,” he wrote to 
Logan, “and less, their provocation ; but if 
his regard to [or feelings in reference to] the 
government does not hinder him, he has a 
great interest to obtain it, with persons of 
great quality, and in the ministry too, and he 
is of a temper to remember them: though I 
fear they did design the affront to me, more 
than to him, which renders the case worse.” 

It should be stated, that shortly after Penn 
reached England, the scheme for depriving 
him of the Proprietorship fell through, but 
he, discouraged by the difficulties which be- 
set him, had himself attempted a negociation 
for the same purpose, but with certain impor- 
tant reservations for the protection of Friends. 
Young Penn had an ambition to take the 
reins, and might, through his interest in the 
British ministry, perhaps have obtained them ; 
but the reservations prevented the consumma- 
tion of the design. 

With what feelings he would have ascend- 
ed the chair of state is evident from a letter 
he addressed to the Secretary, threatening 
“that he would make those people,”—he 
says he means the Quakers,—“ dearly repent 
making use of their charter against those 

who endeavoured to settle a militia; which 


Trust no man with the main chance, and 
avoid to be trusted.— Penn. 
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** For The Friend.” 





HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“ PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS” 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. 


[Soon after the first settlement of the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, various members of the 
Society of Friends became anxious to pre- 
serve memorials of those who amongst them 
had been distinguished by their dedication to 
their Heavenly Father’s will, and their zeal- 
ous labours for the spiritual benefit of man- 
kind. This led to the preparation of many 
very interesting biographical sketches, fraughit 
with religious instruction to those of succeed- 
ing generations. Many particulars connected 
with the planting of meetings in Pennsylvania 
‘and New Jersey, are to be found in these ear- 
ly memorials, but much information of that 
nature, not reduced to writing, was still ex- 
tant in the memory of the living; and much 
that was recorded could only be found in the 
“ Minute-books” of meetings, or in letters or 
diaries of departed worthies. ’ 

To collect such matter as should be of ge- 
neral interest, different Friends employed 
themselves, and meetings of discipline direct- 
ed the transcription in books, of important 
documents. Much was done, and yet we have 
to lament that a more careful attention was 
not given to the advice and counsel. 

Caleb Pusey appears to have been the first 
person in this province who employed himself 
in preparing a general history of the settle- 
ment of Friends in these parts. He had been 
one of the principal opposers of George Keith, 
and in the controversy with that apostate, had 
learned to use his pen for the defence of the 
principles and practices of the Society he had 
joined from a conviction of duty. During the 
latter years of his life, he employed his lei- 
sure in collecting materials for his proposed 
work, which he did not live to finish. He was 
a vaiuable elder,—a just man, of great zeal 
and integrity for the Truth. In quietness and 
serenity he put off the shackles of mortality 
—his last audible expressions being a desire 
that Friends might keep their meetings in up- 
rightness. He deceased at his residence in 
Marlborough, Chester county, the 25th of 
Twelfth month, 1726, in his seventy-sixth 
year. 

Believing it was important that a history, 
such as he had been engaged in, should be 
prepared, Caleb Pusey left all the documents 
he had collected, and his original manuscripts, 
to the Yearly Meeting, in hopes that some 
one of its qualified members might be induced 
to complete his labours. At the Yearly 
Meeting of 1727, we are informed by minute, 
“John Smith brought into this meeting a 
bundle said to be a collection of papers or ma- 
terials, with some essay towards a history of 
the coming in, or settlement of Friends in 
these provinces, which were collected and so 
far done by our deceased Friend, Caleb Pusey, 
and others. Our said Friefid having directed 
them to be left with this meeting for public 
service, as there may appear an opportunity 
to use them, by such as may be capable and 
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willing to undertake such a history.” Atthe 
Yearly Meeting of 1728, Friends expressing 
their anxiety to have the history completed, 
David Lloyd offered his services, and Isaac 
Norris was appointed to aid him. David, 
however, probably found that it called for 
more labour and time than he could give, and 
therefore, in 1729, he returned the papers to 
the Yearly Meeting, having done nothing with 
them. Here the documents rested awhile. 
Friends in different parts of the Yearly Meet- 
ing now became alarmed lest the work should 
be lost sight of, and Burlington Quarterly 
Meeting, in 1734, sent a minute to the Year- 
ly Meeting, inquiring what had become of 
the history. To this inquiry Isaac Norris 
replied, that James Logan “* having discover- 
ed some inclination to undertake the writing,” 
the materials had been placed in his hands. 
James Logan, however, returned them to the 
next Yearly Meeting, [1735,] and that meet- 
ing appointed Samuel Preston, William Hud- 
son, Robert Jones, Job Goodson, Caleb Raper 
and John Kinsey, to review the papers, and 
report to the next meeting. ‘They were also 
requested to make such further collection of 
materials for the history as they might think 
necessary. This committee appears to have 
deputised John Kinsey to read, review, and 
continue it. In 1736, John reported to the 
Yearly Meeting that he had “a collection of 
divers materials proper for the composing 
such an account of the settlement of these pro- 
vinces, as Friends are desirous of.” The 
Quarterly Meetings and members were direct- 
ed to furnish him with anything worthy of be- 
ing transmitted to posterity. 

John Kinsey, because of many other en- 
gagements, was not able to bestow much time 
on this work, yet he continued his employ- 
ment of collecting materials, and digesting 
them into order, until his death. He was a 
man of “ superior natural capacity and under- 
standing,” and having “ applied himself to the 
study of the law, he became eminent in that 
profession.” Being in younger years “ sig- 
nally visited by the power of Truth,” “ he 


was drawn off from the vanities and follies of 


the world, and became serviceable in the 
church.” He died suddenly in an apoplectic 
fit, and was buried on the 13th of the Third 
month, 1750, being at the time of his death 
in his fifty-seventh year. 

The materials thus collected by John Kin- 
sey, Caleb Pusey, and others, were placed in 
the hands of Samuel Smith, the historian of 
New Jersey, who, having received from clerks 
of Monthly and Quarterly Meetings various 
documents relativé to the settlement of those 
meetings, soon drew the long-expected work 
to aconclusion. In 1757, “ the overseers of 
the. press,” John Churchman, Joseph White, 
John Woolman, John Armitt, William Brown, 
William Logan, James Pemberton and John 
Pemberton, made the following report to the 
Yearly Meeting. ‘‘ We have viewed and con- 
sidered the essay towards an History of Penn- 
sylvania and the Jerseys, and find it to be a 
valuable collection of useful and instructive 
records, worthy of being preserved and trans- 
mitted to posterity; but some difficulties oc- 
cur respecting some parts of the civil history. 





We shall point them out to our Friend Samuel 


Smith, and are in hopes, if his health will per- 


mit him to revise and reduce those parts into 


a less compass, it will be more generally 
agreeable and useful to Friends.” 


The first part of this work, which contain- 


ed the civil history, was returned to Samuel 
Smith for his revision, and at his death re- 


mained unfinished. The part approved of by 
the overseers of the press, has remained in 
the hands of James Pemberton, and his heirs, 
until the present time. ‘The greater part of 
it was published in Hazard’s Register, ten or 
twelve years ago.] 

(To be continued.) 


——_ 
For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


Meetings for Discipline. 


Having read some accounts recently repub- 
lished in ** The Friend,” from another, paper, 
my mind has been turned to a consideration of 
the original intention and object of meetings 
for discipline. They were formerly often de- 
nominated, as they were in reality, and as I 
trust, they still are in many places, meetings 
for the affairs of the church ; being for the 
care and relief of poor Friends, the right or- 
dering of marriages and certificates of remov- 
al, or of ministers travelling in the service of 
Truth, and for the promotion of upright walk- 
ing among the members, and gospel order in 
the church. And in this godly concern and 
business, Friends were expected to move only 
in the Divine counsel, that they might be built 
up together a spiritual house, to the honour 
of the great name of Christ, their Head and 
chief corner-stone. Thus, in simplicity and 
holy fear, these meetings have often been 
known to be seasons of refreshment from the 
overshadowing of the Heavenly presence ; 
and not only Monthly and Quarterly, but also 
Yearly Meetings have experienced the crook 
of the Great Shepherd to restrain the wander- 
ing of the natural will into that which was 
not really called for. How desirable is it that 
this character of our meetings for business 
may not be lost sight of, and their original 
purpose perverted, under the plausible idea 
that we may increase our usefulness, by mak- 
ing them assemblies where numerous benevo- 
lent projects and concerns of even the politi- 
cal world around us may be brought forward, 
and freely discussed and acted on. In such a 
case, the will and wisdom of man is too apt to 
get up, instead of the still small voice of pure 
wisdom. Let us labour, then, to maintain in 
this, as in all other things, first principles and 
right practices. Let us truly “ keep all our 
meetings in the power of God,” with a single 
eye to His honour, and the good of the church. 
And let us, when thus assembled, beware of 
that spirit that would set us doing, without a 
true and faithful waiting for the pointings of 
Truth. 

A Supscriper. 


Prefer the aged, the virtuous, and the 
knowing; and choose those that excel, for 
your company and friendship, but despise not 
others.— Penn. 
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From the London Friend. 


Memoir of the late Frederick Smith. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
(Continued from page 358.) 


My natural disposition was volatile and 
lively, at the same time I was hasty and im- 
patient of contradiction. I scarcely seemed 
able at times to keep my vivacity within 
bounds, which was often a great trouble to me. 
1 therefore abstained from animal food, &c., 
thinking that by mortifying the body, I should | 
be able to conquer this enemy to my peace, | 
as well as others by which I was assailed. | 
This voluatary [abstinence] caused me much 
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tion to dinner. After dinner, with much diffi- 
culty, on account of my wife’s objection to 
stillness, a religious opportunity was obtained, 
wherein J. B. gave us some excellent advice, 
and at the same time told me he bad an assu- 
rance that if [kept my place, my wife would 
be given to me, an occurrence 1 could at that 
time have no prospect of, nor had I faith to 
believe it. 

I had been a constant attender of meetings, 
and sometimes when I had occasion to go in- 
to the city, I took the opportunity of attending 
[one of the meetings there.] One day having 
business in the city, I intended to go to the 
meeting in White Hart Court. In passing 





distress, being unable to give a substantial | along the Holborn | saw a poor woman appa- 
reason when I was questioned upon the sub-| rently in great misery and distress, the eflects 


ject by my wifeandothers. { continued [in 
this course] for some months, till my natural 
strength was much reduced, while my animal | 
spirits were greatly increased, and I thus dis- | 





covered that all human means, not in the Di- 
vine economy, are insufficient to bring about 
[the work of regeneration ;] nothing short of | 
the light and power of Jesus Christ being 
able to effect this great and important work. 


For many months I had to travel on under | 
the pressure of outward discouragements, so | sacrifice.” 
much so that there was little appearance of | termined what to do. 


my getting forward in business, though at 
some times the prospect was more cheering 
than at others. Keen was the distress that | 
suffered and many the tears that I shed. I 
had also a host of enemies within, whereby I 
was kept ina state of continued warfare, fear- 
ful lest I should not be able to stand my 
ground, and after all my sufferings bring re- 
proach on the Truth. 

My dear wife was all this time unable to 
comprehend the meaning of the peculiarity of 
my conduct by which we had been brought 
into these circumstances of difficulty, and not 
being reconciled thereto, she frequently up- 
braided me. This wasa cause of great disqui- 
et to us both; [and it islikely my yielding to] 
the natural warmth of my temper, made my 
own path considerably more trying than it 
would have been, had I borne with patience 
the contradictions I met with. I did in- 
deed strive to get the better of this evil ; and 
oh, the distress and agony which I have some- 
times felt, when under [the influence of it.] 
My wife, who formerly was all mildness and 
meekness, was now an altered woman, having 
become severe, contentious and vindictive, 
displeased with every thing I did, and indis- 
posed to please me ; and thus we were at this 
time completely alienated from each other. 
But alas! [ ought to have shown a greater de- 
gree of condescension, [and to have been] more 
like the Master, who when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again. 

On account of my wife’s forbidding and dis- 
tant behaviour towards Friends, I seldom had 
any to call on me, which I thought hard. 
Sometimes indeed they pressed through all, 
and, as they kept their places, [their visits] 
generally ended well. It happened once, that 
Timothy Bevington and John Burlingham of 
Worcester were on business in the neighbour- 
hood ; and though unacquainted with me, they 
agreed to call on me, and accepted an invita- 





perhaps, of a life of dissipation. I felt an in- 
voluntary sympathy for the poor creature, 
but passed on. She however, took such hold 
of me, that my mind became agitated, and I 
was for a time withheld asit were from going 
any further. I accordingly stopped and en- 
deavoured to compose my mind having never 
felt any thing of the sort before. I soon had 
an evident impression to go back, attended 
with these words, “‘ obedience is better than 
I continued for some time unde- 
Time seemed to call for 
some conclusion lest I should be too late for 
meeting. I could not, however, give up to 
go back, many weak reasons coming in the 
way; I therefore proceeded under a full 
conviction of disobedience. After I had 
been seatedin meeting for some time, my 
mind became tranquil, and I felt sufficient 
life in me to pray for strength and a willing 
heart, whenever the Lord might be pleased 
again to call me into service. In the midst 
of my cogitations, George Dilwyn ina singu- 
lar manner pointed out the consequences of a 
neglect of duty, when it became clearly shown 
to us, which he said was the case, he believed, 
with a state then present; who though they 


had known a being led into the wilderness, if 


a repetition of disobedience were to take 
place must not be surprised if they experienc- 


ed acontinuing much longer there than the | 


Master ever intended ; and admonished those 
present to beware of this, and press forward 
to the mark, &c. I was much humbled at 
this testimony, seeing that I could not hide 
myself ina corner. Surely it is a glorious 
privilege to be led out of the labyrinth of self- 
will by the hand of the mighty God of Jacob. 
These circumstances [made a deep impression 
on my mind,| and I trembled at disobedience. 

About this time I had an extraordinary 
dream, which I could not at first well under- 
stand the meaning of, the natural man could 
not comprehend it, though afterwards made 
sensible that it was of no common interpre- 
tation. 

I thought I was alone upon an open heath or 
common, where it thundered and lightened very 
much ; the atmosphere appeared illuminated 
with the dreadful flashes that seemed to sur- 
round me on all sides ; there appeared no way 
for me to escape. I every moment thought 
the next flash would destroy me. In the 


midst of my distress I observed that the light- 
ning had set fire to a town at some distance 
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from me, and as near as [ could judge, de- 
stroyed about a third of it. I now expected my 
dissolution was near, but I was much surprised 
and consoled by hearing a voice from above 
directed to myself to this purpose, “ Fear not, 
but be thou faithful, and none of these things 
shall happen unto thee, but unto every town, 
and even village in this kingdom, thus shall 
it be.” I soon awoke under an awful sense 
of the merciful preservation | thought I had 
experienced, and an extraordinary dread was 
upon my mind for some time afterwards, At 
first 1 was ready to conclude that this 
country would be visited with some dreadful 
calamity, but afterwards I was led to believe 
it concerned myself alone, and that faithful- 
ness would be my preservation under the 
many trials and difficulties which seemed to 
surround me. 

Although I was much oppressed as above 
represented, yet there were seasons of sweet 
enjoyment permitted me, wherein my cup 
might be said to run over; when for days and 
nights together, during this conflicting season, 
I have been almost lost in the excess of hea- 
venly love, when [at times,] I dared not stir 
lest it should be removed from me. ‘Thus was 
I led on through various dispensations, during 
which I could not but wonder, admire and 
adore the gracious hand that was thus merci- 
fully conducting me. 

About the year 1786 several things oceur- 
red which evidenced the care of the Good 
Shepherd towards mea poor worm. He in 
mercy saw meet to disclose himself to me, 
and by the might of his own power manifest- 
ed that he was able of the stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham, if I did not reject so 
great salvation. I had still great difficulties 
to struggle with, and had none to look to for 
help but the blessed Redeemer ; the Lord alone 
was my support. The difficulties we were 
under produced great humiliation; the crea- 
ture of necessity was to be reduced. Nota 
stone of the former building was to remain, 
all was to be razed, that the wise Master- 
builder might erect his temple in the heart, 
Jesus Christ being the chief-corner-stone. 

[The writer, after stating that himself and 
wife had in their prosperity, enjoyed many 
outward comforts, and that now in their.re- 
duced condition, duty and necessity combined 
to induce them to make sacrifices which by 
some would have been considered costly, and 
that among other things, a sideboard of plate 
was disposed of, proceeds :—] to be thus re- 
duced was no small trial to flesh and blood, 
but it [the plate] was called for and it was 
given up. In our straitened circumstances 
it would have been folly to purchase it; and 
now possessing comparatively nothing, vanity 
alone could be the inducement for keeping it. 

This year my business increased ; on taking 
stock, I found [ had just about enough to pay 
all my creditors twenty shillings in the pound. 
Such being the case, | thought I would not 
again run the hazard of any person losing 
anything by me, unless with his own consent. 
| therefore upon mature deliberation came 
to the humiliating conclusion to call my prin- 
cipal creditors together, and acquaint them 
with the exact state of my affairs, and to offer 
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to give up my property to them if they chose | lost, being as 1 thought, shut out from the 


to accept it ; but if they were willing to let 
me go on in business I intended to avail my- 
selfof their kindness. One day while at din- 
ner pondering this subject in my mind, and 
bewailing the trying circumstances to which 
I was reduced, I was so overcome by my feel- 
ings that I burst into tears, (my family being all 
around me,)and mentally poured out my soul to 
my Heavenly Father. While in this humble 
situation of mind, a letter, per post, was deli- 
vered to me; it was from a person of property 
who had married a relative of my wife’s, and 
was to this effect ;— 

“ Sir :—-I have made my will and have left 
your wife £ » but believing it may be of 
more use to you now than it may be at my 
death, you are at liberty to draw upon me at 
sight. Iam, Sir, your humble Servant, &.” 

The person lived at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
his wife was dead. I had never seen bim nor 
corresponded with him, and my wife had only 
seen him when she was a child, so that we 
could have no expectation of any such commu- 
nication from him, This sum was sufficient 
to enable me tocarry on my business without 
risk to my creditors; and my poor tried soul 
was bowed in humble gratitude [to my Heav- 
enly Father], for having thus manifested his 
loving-kindness towards me, and confirmed the 
the everlasting truth, that ** for the oppression 
of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, he 
would arise.” Surely, this was a memorable 
token of his fatherly care over his children. 
1 was sensible that there was none in heaven 
but him, nor io all the earth, that 1 could de- 
pend upon but him; to him alone I wished to 
render all the praise. 

The time now came that Friends began to 
look towards my being received into member- 
ship: and I understood afterwards, that some 
difficulty had arisen, on account of my not 
having applied to the Monthly Meeting for 
admission. ‘This was however, soon got over, 
as in the course of conversation with some 
Friends, the question was put to me, whether 
I had ever looked towards the Society with a 
desire to be more nearly united to it? I very 
readily answered in the affirmative, adding, 
that I did not feel the same anxiety respect- 
ing it that I once did, being willing to wait the 
Lord’s time in this as well as in every other 
occurrence in my life; and left it entirely to 
them to mention it to the meeting. I was soon 
after this visited, by appointment of the Month- 
ly Meeting, by a committee of, 1 believe, ju- 
dicious Friends, who were not willing to take 
things by outward appearance only ; for I be- 
lieve I thought quite highly enough of myself, 
and supposed I had made considerable pro- 
gress in religions experience. But the first 





blessed unity of the Spirit, both with the Al- 
mighty, and my beloved friends. Great was 
my distress and searching of heart at this sea- 
son of deep humiliation; here self was of no 
estimation. I often thought the pain and exer- 
cise I had to pass through, was more than I 
could well bear for a continuance and se- 
riously feared the effects of my present trou- 
ble. In the midst of this close trial, on the 
Sixth-day previous to the Yearly Meeting, I 
was informed by a Friend, that the Monthly 
Meeting had acknowledged me as a member 
and that I was therefore at liberty to attend 
the Yearly Meeting. I cannot express the 
joy I felt, and the favour I considered it, 
to be united to that body with whom I had 
so long felt a union; and great were my cries 
that I might know preservation from evil, 
that 1 might not be permitted to bring re- 
proach on the everblessed Truth. I have 
often, on looking back, had to admire the 
goodness of the Almighty to my poor soul, in 
suffering this dispensation, and that I was not 
admitted into the Society in a_ superficial 


manner, nor made to think better of myself 


than I deserved ; but that wise and feeling 
brethren were sent to examine and feel for 
themselves and the meeting. 

A circumstance occurred during the Yearly 
Meeting, which led me to consider the nature 
of appointments to service in the church, and 
the manner of their being made. The nomi- 
nation of Friends to their rightly allotted ser- 


vices, has appeared to me to be a matter of 


great importance; and that those who nomi- 
nate should do it under a feeling of its propri- 
ety, rather than from the apparent qualifica- 
tion or ability of the individual, or a partiality 
for him; remembering that He who alone 
can rightly qualify, often sees meet to dis- 
pense the gift to the meanest instrument, that 
thereby his name may be more eminently 
glorified : and that unless we wait upon him 
for aright influence, his work may be marred 
in our hands, as I fear is often the case, by 
officiousness of forward and unskilful spirits, 
who are moreearnest to maintain an authority 
in the church, than to submit to be led by 
Him, whose ways are in the deep, The 
hasty refusal of Friends to accept appoint- 
ments, when perhaps the nomination has 
arisen from a weighty impression as to the 
fitness of the individual named, has appeared 
of equal importance. Some refuse through 
diffidence ; others from not having felt any- 
thing towards the service ; and too many from 
an unwillingness to give up their time for the 
service of Truth, the things of this world 
standing too much in the way. ‘To the diffi- 
dent I would say, that they should recollect 


visit convinced me of my error, and I was/|the work, if rightly entered into, is not theirs 
much humbled under a sense of my own empti-| but the Master’s “ who putteth forth his own, 


ness and want of allthings. _I remained much 
exercised till the Friends had another oppor- 
tunity with me; when to myself I appeared 
much darker than before, and according to 
my own feelings, in no situation to be received 
into membership. I was also much deserted, 


and goeth before them.” The same may be 
said to those who have felt nothing towards the 
service to which they are nominated; and 
that if they do not feel anything against the 
| appointment, it is better to accept it, because 
| by going blindfold to the work, with their de- 













and tried with many close inward conflicts,| pendence wholly on the Good Shepherd for 
and as the Friends gave me little or no encour- | help and guidance, they will probably be en- 
agement, I apprehended I was now entirely | abled to do it more to his honour, than if they 











had a clear sight beforehand. As to those 
who grudge the time that the Master’s busi- 
ness requires, the little experience I have had, 
has shown me, that such as these have almost 
imperceptibly dwindled to nothing, as to the 
subtantial part of religion, and have degenerat- 
ed to mere lifeless formalists ; [according as it] 
was said of those who lusted after things that 
were not convenient for them; “He gave 
them their desire, but sent leanness into their 
souls.” 


(To be continued.) 
= 
From the London Friend, 


An Address to Parents and Guardians. 
Below is the Address which was issued by 


the Ackworth General Meeting in 1844, and 
is presented to each child on leaving the 
school. - 


AN ADDRESS, ETC. 
The committee for the management of Ack- 


worth School, in their periodical visitations, 
and their intercourse with the family, have 
frequently been brought into lively Christian 
solicitude for the best welfare of the children 
committed to their oversight. 


it is the earnest, and to an encouraging extent, 
the successful endeavour of the superintendent 


and teacners, to imbue the minds of their pre- 
cious charge with sound scriptural knowledge ; 


to make them acquainted with the example, 
the precepts, and the doctrines of our Lord 


Jesus Christ; and to impress upon them, as 


that which lies at the root of practical Chris- 
tianity, the necessity of yielding obedience to 
the secret convictions of the Holy Spirit in 
their own hearts. 

It is nevertheless painfully obvious, that 
many of them, on leaving this institution, 
speedily throw off the dress, language, and the 
manners of their education, and conform to 
the frivolities of the world; while some, by 
more flagrant breaches of the Divine law, have 
brought great reproach upon the Society, and 
have involved themselves in grievous, and 
often irrepairable loss. 

These considerations, which have from 
time to time been the subject of conference at 
the meetings of the committee, have induced 
them to attempt to impress upon parents and 
guardians, the serious responsibilities they are 
under, to carry forward the great work of 
moral and religious training of children, on 
receiving them again under their own imme- 
diate care, 

It will be readily admitted, that the instruc- 
tion communicated at school is but a small 
part of that training, which constitutes, in its 
comprehensive sense, the education of the fu- 
ture man. 

The committee are deeply sensible that 
much devolves upon parents, especially upon 
mothers, in their early training of their off- 
spring, in the right subjection of the will in 
infancy, and in the cultivation of the best affec- 
tions as the mind gradually unfolds; and they 
feel that the responsibility is by no means sus- 
pended whilst children remain at school. 
But the object they have especially in view in 
this address, is earnestly to invite the atten- 
tion of parents to the augmented responsibili- 
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ties that devolve upon them when their child- 
ren cease to be scholars, and return home to 
be there trained for the occupations of life, or to 
be placed in other situations for that purpose. 
The period of life from youth to manhood, is 
not unfrequently decisive of character, and 
momentous consequences depend, at this criti- 
cal age, upon the exercise of parental influence, 
of judicious oversight, wholesome restraints, 
wise counsel and good example. 

In the Divine economy, it pleased the Al- 
mighty to invest parents not only with a ten- 
der affection for their offspring, but with a 
power which none others possess, to control 
and restrain them; and which, if faithfully 
exercised in the authority of Christian love, 
is often eminently blessed. 

The committee trust they shall not be out- 
stepping their province, if in their desire to 
uphold the handsof parents, they remind them 
of the encouraging testimony of the Lord to 
the fidelity of Abraham in this respect :— “ I 
know him that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment.” 

They might appeal to many, even in the pre- 
sent day, in confirmation of the benefits of the 
pious counsel and care, the judicious restraints 
and faithful labours of Christian parents; the 
savour of whose example, and the influence 
of whose prayers and exercise of spirit, have 
been blessed to the souls of their offspring 
through the whole course of their lives : whilst 
on the other hand, experience abundantly 
shows the fearful consequences resulting from 
lax parental discipline. Surely there are 
none amongst us in the station of parents, who 
may not profitably recur to the awful denun- 
ciation of the Most High against Eli :—* I 
have told himthat I will judge his house for 
ever for the iniquity which he knoweth; be- 
cause his sons made themselves vile, and he 
restrained them not.” 

It is highly important that in seeking situa- 
tions for their children, parents should have 
primary regard to the moral and religious 
care likely to be exercised over them, and to 
the example set them, rather than to those 
circumstances which may appear most con- 
ducive to their worldly advantage. Thus 
would they manifest to their children their 
practical appreciation of the Divine injunction, 
“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” 

The danger to which young persons at this 
period of their lives are exposed, through the 
example and influence of evil associates are 
many and great: their minds are often pollu- 
ted and their principles laid waste by the in- 
jurious course of reading to which such asso- 
ciations generally lead. To guard against 
these seductions is an important object of pa- 
rental solicitude. 

The enemy of our souls often presents his 
snares in the form of apparent trifles ; and 
thus by almost imperceptible means, he draws 
his victims into gross sins. Great is the safe- 
guard to youth of a steady adherence to those 
habits of plainness in dress and language, in- 
to which our forefathers in religious profes- 


sion were led, in the practical carrying out of 



























ness of communication. 





extends underneath. 
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During this period of great exposure and 


the truthfulness, humility and simplicity which |ham, Holborn, and Farrington street, into the 
the Gospel enjoins. A departure from them |'Thames, once capable, it appears, of bearing 
is generally but an indication of the workings | merchant vessels as far as Holborn ; the Wall- 
of the carnal mind, which is enmity against | brook running from Moorfields past the Man- 
God. Such departure weakens the sense of|sion-House, and by the church of St. Stephen, 
moral restraint, and opens the way to tempta-| Wallbrook, and by Dowgate, into the Thames ; 


tions of various kinds ; often leading into ac-|and the Lang or Long Bourne, which still 
tual sin. 


gives name to one of the wards of London. 
Any one who has walked over Blackfriars 


peculiar temptation, it is important to culti-|or Waterloo Bridge when the tide is down, 
vate feelings of mutual confidence and open-|may have observed men and boys, and occa- 

When children feel | sionally women, walking upon the shores of 
that their parents are not only watching over|the river, knee deep in the slime, with bas- 
them with tenderness, but are sympathizing| kets upon their backs, or slung over their 
in their joys and sorrows, and are alive to|arms, picking up pieces of wood that have 
the pressure of their temptations, an ear will| been left behind by the tide, or bits of coal 
be more readily opened to counsel, and sub-| that have fallen from the numerous coal barg- 
mission to restraint will be more cheerfully|es that come up laden from the pool, where 
rendered. Thus too will an increased power|the collier vessels are moored, to discharge 
be given to each faithful and affectionate en-|their cargoes at the wharves further to the 
deavour to check the first indication of that| west. ‘These “ mud-larks,” as they are Some- 
spirit, which is emphatically “ of the world.” | times called, bear generally a bad character, 


Those who have had the care of children| being accused of not contenting themselves 


can sympathize with parents in their abound-| with the prizes they find on the shore, but of 
ing discouragements ; they know how prone| robbing the coal barges or other vessels, on 
the unregenerate heart is to rebel, and how|board of which they can creep at nightfall 
often the best directed labours appear to be| without detection. 
altogether in vain. 


However this may be, 


Let them not however | their functions do not end with the shore, but 
be of doubtful minds, a blessing eminently at-|in the sewer. 
taches to pious parental care.— Behold the|serve them from the attacks of numerous 
husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of|large and ferocious rats, they wade, some- 
the earth, and hath long patience for it, until|times almost up to the middle, through the 


With torch in hand, to pre- 


he receive the early and the latter rain.” | stream of foul water, in search’ of stray arti- 
By his example may all be animated to perse-|cles that may have been thrown down the 
verance in the path of duty, relying on the| sinks of houses, or dropped through the loop- 


faithfulness of the promise, “ Ye shall reap if | holes in the streets. 
ye faint not.” 


Life in the Sewers. 


They will at times tra- 
vel for two or three miles in this way—by the 
light of their torches, aided occasionally by a 
gleam of sunshine from the grating by the 


Few who walk along the streets of London, | wayside—far under the busy thoroughfares of 
and see mile on mile of carriage-way and | Cornhill, Cheapside, the Strand, and Holborn, 
foot-pavement stretching out before them, and | very seldom able to walk upright in the con- 
branching off on every side, reflect upon the | fined and dangerous vault, and often obliged 
vast and wonderful schemes of sewerage that | to crawl on all fours like the rats, which are 


From the remotest dis-|their greatest enemies. 


The articles they 


trict of London to the river, small sewers flow | mostly find are potatoes and turnips, or bones, 
into larger ones ; and these again, after a long | washed down the sinks by careless scullery- 
course and many windings, into the Thames. | maids ; pence and half-pen e, and silver coins ; 
Were a map executed of these subterranean | occasionally a silver spoon or fork, the loss of 
currents, so intricate, yet so regular, like the| which may have caused considerable distress 
large veins and arteries of the body, it would | and ill-will in some house above ; and not un- 


filled with the productions of the world, that 
extend above ground. Formed of substantial 
brick-work, well arched and secure, they re- 
present a sunken capital which has been va- 
riously estimated at the enormous sum of 
from one million and a half to two millions 
sterling. It is an interesting sight when any 
one of the main sewers is under repair in a 
principal thoroughfare, to see how deep the 
excavation is, and how many lines of gas and 
fresh water pipes have to be traversed before 
the strong current of foul water, running in 
its capacious brick channel, is reached by the 
workmen. Several of these main sewers were 
open streams, meandering through the fields, 
before London became so gigantic as it is 
now ; and among the number may be cited 
the Fleet, running from beyond Islington, 
through Bagnigge Wells, Clerkenwell, Field- 


convey a grander idea of the civilization of|frequently more valuable articles, which 
the capital than even the magnificent streets,| thieves, for fear of detection, have thrown 


down when they have been hard pressed by 
the officers of justice. It might be thought 
that a life amid the vilest filth, and amid so 
much danger and unpleasantness of every 
kind, would allure but few; but the hope of 
the great prizes sometimes discovered in this 
miserable way deprives it of its terrors, and 
the principal sewers that branch into the 
Thames have their regular frequenters. Were 
it not that the tide gives them too little time 
for that purpose, they would extend their re- 
searches to the extremities of London; but 
two or three miles inland is the utmost bound 
of their peregrinations. Those who value 
their lives will not be tempted to extend their 
researches further, lest they should be drown- 
ed by the rising waters of the river. 

About two years ago, these and some other 
particulars of their mode of life were first eli- 
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cited in consequence of the following circum- 
stance. An old man who had long pursued 
this calling, was suddenly missed. Every 
search was made for him by the few to whom 
he was known ; and his wife and family, not 
without many fears that he had lost his way 
in the sewers, or had been surprised by the 
tide, and drowned in his efforts to escape, 
made anxious inquiries at every police office 
in London, but without receiving any tidings 
of his fate. Months elapsed, and his name 
was passing from the remembrance of all but 
those who had lost their husband and father 
by his disappearance, when a young man, 
passing with his torch up the Fleet, at nearly 
a mile distant from the place where it dis- 
charges itself into the Thames, was startled 
at seeing the figure of a man amid the dark- 
ness, sitting at the junction of a smaller sewer 
with the main current of the fleet. He shout- 
ed, but received no answer, and heard nothing 


but the rolling of the black and fetid water, | 


and the splash or squeak of the numerous rats 
which he had alarmed. Advancing nearer, 
he held the light to the face of the silent fig- 
ure, and beheld the ghastly countenance of a 
skeleton. He was not a man of strong mind, 
and losing his self-possession in his horror, he 
stumbled against it and fell. His light was 
extinguished. His situation was now suffi- 
ciently awful; but the added horror of the to- 
tal darkness recalled his startled faculties in- 
stead of scattering them entirely. He knew 
his way by the number of iron gratings at 
intervals above, and groped along cautiously, 
shouting as loudly as he could, to keep up his 
own courage, and to startle the rats from his 


turn upon him and fasten on his flesh. Grat- 
ing after grating was thus passed, and he 
heard the carriages rattling above whenever 
he came near, and at times the conversation 
of people. Once he stopped under a grating, 
by the side of which an old woman sat at her 
apple-stall, and overheard her discourse with 
her customers, and was tempted to give the 
alarm, that he might be drawnup. ‘This, 
however, would have been a work of time, 
and he therefore decided to go on. He pro- 
ceeded accordingly, and arrived at the Thames 
without accident, and immediately informed 
his companions of the discovery he had made. 
It was surmised at once that the skeleton was 
that of the man who had been so long miss- 
ing, Information was given to the police, and 
a constable was despatched to see the issue, 
He would not, however, venture up the sewer, 
but remained by the river-side to await the 
return of the three “ mud-larks” who went 
up with torches and a basket to bring out the 
remains of the dead man. They found, on 
reaching the spot, that the discoverer, in his 
fright, by falling against the skeleton, had 
overturned it from its sitting position, A 
skull, a mass of bones, with a few buttons, 
and a portion of his shoes, alone remained— 
his flesh and his attire having been devoured 
piecemeal by the rats. The remains were 
collected and brought out without accident, 
A coroner’s inquest was held on the following 
day, and the identity was established by the 
buttons, the only means by which it could be 
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proved. Of course it could never be known 
to a certainty how the life of this unfortunate 
being had been lost; but the general supposi- 
tion was, either that he had been suffocated 
by foul air, or that he had been seized with a 
fit of apoplexy in that darksome sewer. The 
simple verdict, “found dead,” was returned 
by the jury. 

Such is the romance of common things ; 
and such is one of the many marvels that lie 
around us and beneath us, observable only by 
those who are disposed to study the manners, 
the habits, and the struggles of the poor.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 


Christ advances the doctrine of loving 
friends to the degree of loving enemies. Ye 
have heard, said Jesus, that it hath been said, 
thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemies; but I say unto you, love your ene- 
mies; bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you, and persecute you. 
Surely then where no anger dwells, no re- 
venge can grow ; and if we must love enemies, 
there is no man left to be hated. This is the 
doctrine of that Jesus, that laid down his life 
for all; and this is the end for which he 
preached it, that, says he, ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven ; 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
the good, and sendeth the rain on the just and 
on the unjust. It is as muchas if Christ had 
said, no man can be like God, who does not 
love his enemies, and cannot do good to all. 


| Consequently, he that does love enemies, and 


; | is ready to do good unto all, he is like God 
path, lest he should tread upon one which would 


the Father, that is in heaven, who is love.— 
Penn. 
te 
Cast up your incomes, and live on half; if 
you can, one-third ; reserving the rest for ca- 
sualties, charities, portions. —Jb. 
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The London Friend for Seventh month 
contains divers articles of interest and value, 
of which we intend to avail ourselves. One 
of these we have placed on our pages of to- 
day, “* An Address to Parents and Guardians,” 
issued by the Ackworth General Meeting ; 
apprehending that the sound and appropriate 
advice therein condensed, might well apply in 
reference to similar institutions in this coun- 
try. 

Several original essays have come to hand, 
but not in time for the preseut number. 


Wanted. 


An active young man is wanted in a Dry 
Goods and Grocery store, by a Friend in a 
neighbouring village. One from the country, 
with some knowledge of the business, would 
be preferred, to whom reasonable wages will 
be given. It is desirable to have one who 
looks towards a permanent situation. Apply 
at this office. 





Moral Almanac in Indiana. 

For the information of our Western Friends 
we are requested to state, that a supply of 
the Moral Almanac for 1846, calculated, as 
usual, for the meridian of Cincinnati, &c., 
has been forwarded on sale to Richmond, 
Wayne county, Indiana. We are also pleased 
to inform our readers that an assortinent of 


| the standard works of the Society is for sale 


at the same place. It includes many of the 
books on the list published in “The Friend” 
of Fourth month 12th, of the present year. 


Teacher Wanted, 


To take charge of Friends’ school for boys 
at Cincinnati. This is believed to be an 
opening worthy the attention of a suitably 
qualified Friend. Further information with 
regard to it may be had at Friends’ Book- 
store No. 84 Arch street, or by application to 
Edward Richie, No. 245 N. Third street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 
56 Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, 
No. 179 Vine Street; William Bettle, No. 
244 North Sixth street, and No, 14 South 
Third street ; John C. Allen, No. 180 South 
Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—- 
Jeremiah Willits, No. 193 North Fifth street ; 
Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth st. ; 
William Bettle, No. 244 North Sixth street. 

Superintendents.—-Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.——-Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.——-Dr. 


Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


Marriep, the 17th of Fourth month, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Upper Evesham, N. J., Joseru Jones, of 
Montgomery county, Pa., to Ann Exiza, daughter of 
David Haines, of the former place. 


, at Friends’ meeting at Waynesville, War- 


}ren county, Ohio, on the 24th of Fourth month last, 


Wittram G. Kinsey, of Cincinnati, to ANN, daughter of 
Thomas Evans, ef the former place. 








ne eae 


Drep, on the 8th of Fifth month last, Tuomas, son of 
Aaron Eastburn, of Solebury, Bucks county, in the 
twenty-sixth year of hisage. The deceased, while 
bathing in company with two lads, slipped from a con- 
cealed rock into deep water, and was drowned. His 
friends have a consoling hope, that though the call was 
sudden, he was not unprepared. 


——, on First-day morning, the 20th ultimo, at his 
residence in West Marlborough township, Chester co., 
Pa., in the seventy-ninth year of his age, Samurn 
Swayne, an elder and member of London Grove Month- 
ly and particular meeting, His close was remarkably 
peaceful and serene, shedding aholy calm on all around. 
“ Be ye also ready.” é 


——, on Seventh.day mottling, the 2d instant, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age, Jacos Justice, a va- 
luable member and overseer of the Northern District 
Monthly Meeting: a man of probity and uprightness in 
the chureh and in the world, 
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